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The Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird, LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.B.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow and Master of Balliol College, Oxford. By Sir Henry 
Jones, LL.D., and John Henry Muirhead, LL.D. Glasgow: 
Maclehose, Jackson and Co. Pp. xi, 381. Price, 25s. net. 

It is impossible to begin a review of this long-expected memorial 
of Caird without some words on the first of its two authors. It 
was the long and heroically borne illness of Sir Henry Jones which 
delayed the publication of the book. It had barely appeared 
when there came the news of his death. The two men were in 
some ways very different. In a letter of Caird's to Jones printed 
in this volume he says: " Can't you philosophise without 'fechtin'? 
Is Donnybrook essential to the beatific vision? " and the passage 
aptly expresses their differences. But in their central inspiration, 
in their profound sense of the vital issues with which philosophy is 
concerned, in their possession of a philosophy which extended its 
application to all fields, science, art, politics and religion, and gave 
them their greatness as teachers, the men were alike. No one 
could have been better fitted than Jones to describe the nature 
and sources of Caird's influence at Glasgow. 

The book consists of a life, of which the first part has been writ- 
ten by Sir Henry Jones and the Oxford part by Professor Muir- 
head; some letters, which show, as nothing else could have done, 
the all-pervading wisdom of the man, and finally an appreciation 
of his philosophy. To this last Sir Henry Jones contributed the 
first chapter; the rest is the work of Professor Muirhead. 

The combination makes a fitting memorial of Caird. His life 
was outwardly uneventful, but it was one of untiring mental en- 
ergy and the influence of that life of the mind went through his 
writings, and above all through his pupils, all over the world. 
Yet just because his philosophy was based on an intense belief in 
the reality and the worth of the life of the spirit, in the rationality 
of all sides of human experience, it could be the better appreciated 
by those who could see from his life how it raised him above per- 
plexities and contradictions. He had that "simplicity which is 
so large an element in a noble nature" and a wonderful courage 
and wisdom in dealing with both academic and national politics. 
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One cannot read the account of his work at Glasgow and Balliol 
or the letters in this volume without seeing how all that he was 
bore the mark of the consistency which his thought had achieved. 
As Sir Henry Jones well says, "No one who knew him, either 
directly or through his books, would separate his philosophy 
from his religion or either from his practical life and personal 
character." 

The quotation continues : " It was no novice either in Philosophy 
or in the Art of Literature who characterised his thought as 
'imaginative' — the thought which takes fire from its own 
movement and attains, though not in a poetic way, something 
like the effect of poetry." The chapter develops admirably the 
view that philosophy is essentially more akin to poetry than it is 
to science. For like Art it expresses truth by being the expression 
of a personality. "A philosophical system, like a poem, may be 
all the truer for bearing the marks of a veined humanity, and for 
being specifically the exponent of an age or the expression of a 
stage or type of civilisation." 

There seem to be two kinds of things which philosophy does. 
It criticises categories. So Kant conceived its task. It examines 
the assumptions of the several branches of human enquiry and 
seeks to understand their relations with each other. In this work 
it is critical, patient, abstract, scientific. But the great philoso- 
phers have always added to their survey of these several fields 
some attempt to "say what it all comes to," or, to put it in phi- 
losophical language, to express the ultimate nature of reality. 
The temptation of the philosopher, or perhaps especially of the 
philosopher's disciples, is to think that this can be done by some 
manipulation of the formulae or principles which the first kind of 
philosophical task has disentangled. Really it is, like poetry, a 
work of high imagination, and, like poetry, not the less, but the 
more illuminating for that; but the great weight of patient dis- 
ciplined thinking which philosophy has acquired in its critical 
task gives the work of the philosophic imagination a quality which 
is all its own. It is impossible to read Kant without recognising 
in him two strands of thought, one which says that we cannot 
know things in themselves because we only know phenomena, 
which are a different kind of things from things in themselves; the 
other which says that things in themselves are more rather than 
other than phenomena, from which it follows that we cannot have 
a priori knowledge of things in themselves but not that we are 
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not in contact with reality or cannot in some sense be said to know 
it. As Caird is continually pointing out in his great work on 
Kant, the last two critiques and many passages in the first 
point beyond the negative standpoint which dominates the first. 
The faith of the practical reason is something to which (though 
Kant does so) it is very hard to deny the name of knowledge. 
The principle of the teleological judgment, though regulative, is not 
therefore just subjective. Hegelianism, especially Caird's version 
of it, claims to be a development of this more positive strand 
in Kant's thought. Caird put it by saying that the intelligibility 
of the whole or the unity of consciousness is implied in all judg- 
ment and is therefore a principle of the possibility of experience 
just as much as the regular Kantian categories. The Kantian 
argument that the mathematical categories are incommensurable 
with the demand of reason for totality is admitted, but it is 
claimed that there are other categories, such as are derived from 
practical and aesthetic experience which are more adequate to this 
demand. Now there is a method of developing this fine of argu- 
ment which does really escape the Kantian criticism: it is to insist 
that experience is found increasingly rational through and through 
when considered in all its aspects. The real inspiration of Hegel's 
work is surely not his mere insistence that the real is the rational, 
but his detailed exposition of rationality in historical develop- 
ment and in all aspects of human experience. The dissatisfaction 
which is so often felt with Hegelianism comes from the fact that 
Hegel and his followers seem often in their reaction against Kant's 
negative attitude towards metaphysics to have forgotten the 
truth which that attitude embodies. Instead of treating the 
principle of the rationality of the real as in Kant's sense regulative, 
they treat it as constructive and give to formulae the power which 
on their own showing belongs only to the living reason. It is 
when Hegel and his followers do this that they produce the im- 
pression that they have somehow looked up the answer at the end 
of the book and therefore stand in a position of annoying superi- 
ority to the rest of the world. When' they maintain that there are 
no questions which cannot be answered, they seem sometimes to 
mean that there are no questions which they cannot answer, a 
very different matter. 

When Hegelianism acts in this way, its nature is transformed. 
Instead of founding metaphysics on ethics, it begins to found 
ethics on metaphysics. It began by saying, Let us be true to the 
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implications of Kant's doctrine of the practical reason, and we 
shall find that it is precisely in the profoundest of our moral experi- 
ences that we shall come nearest to finding reality intelligible, it 
sometimes seems to end by offering us a "ballet of bloodless 
categories" as a guide to the moral life. 

Caird's teaching was singularly free from this barren formalism 
and for the simple reason that moral problems and moral experi- 
ence were never likely to be neglected or explained away by him. 
As Professor Muirhead says, "It may seem surprising that though 
engaged during a long life in teaching Moral Philosophy, Caird left 
no systematic work upon Ethics." Part of the reason was that 
moral experience was his starting point, his key by which he inter- 
preted the rest of experience. The interest of philosophy for him 
always began with the moral problem, which was produced by the 
conflict between the assumptions of science and of religion. It 
was this which made him always preoccupied with Plato or with 
Kant, the two great philosophers in whom the consciousness of 
that conflict is particularly acute. His pupils learnt from that 
that it was a moral urgency which produced great philosophy. 
Whatever else they got from Caird, they got a sense that phi- 
losophy mattered, that there were certain questions to which 
honest answers had to be found, and that something could be 
done by patient disciplined effort towards finding such answers. 
Those who know Caird only from his writings miss much of this. 
It is the peculiar value of this memorial that in its happy combina- 
tion of biography, letters and exposition it does more than any- 
thing else could have done to make clear what Caird's teaching 
was. 

A. D. Lindsay. 

Oxford. 



A History op Social Thought. By Emory S. Bogardus. 
University of Southern California Press, 1922. Pp. 510. 

It may seem strange, since many American universities have 
been offering courses in the history of social thought, that a 
treatise under that title has not previously appeared. Probably, 
however, only those who have attempted it will fully realize the 
difficulty of producing such a book. It is a genuine task to select 
from the world's literature the expressions of thought which re- 
late most directly to human relations, to classify these thoughts 



